CHAPTER VI
TWO YEARS OF BLOOD AND IRON
THE men who had borne the brunt of the fighting, especially
during the first few months, were mostly dead or disabled ; the
comparatively few survivors were now scattered throughout
the Army. The new armies, that had undergone what doubt-
less they considered very severe training in England, speedily
learnt that their apprenticeship to the god of war was not
nearly completed; they were no more than ready for the strenu-
ous courses laid down by the Commander-in-Chief to initiate
them into trench warfare, familiarise them with mazes of barbed
wire, hidden machine-guns, heavy artillery, and other features
of up-to-date fighting.
The withdrawal fromGallipoli relieved British man power of
a severe drain, which was all to the advantage of the Western
Front, where every available man and every possible gun were
wanted for the gigantic Anglo-French operation that was
impending on the Somme, which was undertaken in order to
relieve the French of the fierce German pressure on Verdun.
On March 15, the British cause suffered an immense bereave-
ment in the death of Lord Kitchener, who was aboard BLM.S.
Hampshire, on his way to Petrograd, when the vessel struck a
'mine, and the great Field-Marshal, with his staff, was drowned
off the west coast of the Orkneys. No one in the whole Empire
had occasion to mourn his death more than Sir Douglas Haig,
who had lost a personal friend and a professional colleague of
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